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The Teak Forests of Burma. 


E have more than once invited attention to the 

administration of the forests of India by the Eng- 
lish Government as the best example of a forest policy 
carried out consistently and persistently over a large area. 
And while India differs widely from America in climate as 
well as in social and political conditions, the success 
achieved here in checking the reckless destruction of tim- 
ber and restoring wasted forests to their normal vigor and 
productiveness, offers lessons of encouragement which 
Americans can study with profit. Indeed, the analogy 
between the condition of our own forests to-day and those 
of India forty years ago is so clear, and the forest abuses of 
the two countries so similar, that Mr. Ribentrop, the In- 
spector-General of Indian Forests, wrote out for us some 
of the salient features of the Indian forest policy for the 
instruction of Americans, and: his statements we have 
already presented to the readers of this journal. The one 
capital result of the system of management inaugurated 
and carried out in India by Sir Dietrich Brandis is that 
these eastern forests are yielding an increasing revenue 
year by year—that is, they are not only paying expenses, 
but they are becoming more and more productive. It is 
almost discouraging to feel the need of repeating over and 
over again that this improvement of the forests is a funda- 
mental purpose of all good forestry. Every one admits 
that it is bad husbandry to crop farm-lands with no regard 
to their productiveness in the years to come. But it is 
quite as wasteful and unscientific to treat a forest in this 
way as it is to exhaust agricultural lands. 

It is because of the direct value as an object-lesson to us 
of the work of Sir Dietrich Brandis that we have asked 
him to give, with some detail, the history of his manage- 
ment of the Teak forests of Burma, and the introductory 
article of this series appears in this number. Any one who 
carefully follows this series and notes in how brief a time 
Sir Dietrich collected sufficient data to make a preliminary 
working plan, must be convinced that if our forests were 
put in charge of some one with a good knowledge of the 
principles of forest management and a good supply of 
executive force, there would be little difficulty in beginning 
at once to lay the foundations for a permanently success- 
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ful policy. Again: Persons who are well informed on this 
subject invariably assert that private enterprise cannot be 
trusted to conduct operations that ought to extend over an 
indefinite period of time. It is natural that a lumberman 
should conduct his work so as to get the maximum profit 
—that is, the greatest profit for himself—and not for the 
coming generation. The history of the forest operations 
in Burma establishes this conclusively. The story of the 
temporary abandonment of its original policy by the Gov- 
ernment, of the destruction and loss which this change 
entailed, and of the return to a sound system, is a most 
instructive chapter in this history, and one which ought to 
furnish a conclusive reply to all those who believe that the 
management of forests can be entrusted to any power with 
a shorter life than that of a nation. 

Another point for our instruction is the fact that officers 
of the army were found at the outset emifiently fitted to 
help in building up a forest administration until the time 
when professionally trained foresters were available. This 
does not mean that military force was employed against 
timber thieves and herdsmen, but it means that we need 
not wait for a complete corps of specially skilled foresters 
before we lay the foundation of a thoroughly scientific 
forest administration. These young and active officers, in 
good health, trained to orderly habits and inured to work 
in the open air and exposure, can be trusted under good 
professional guidance to carry out the foundation work, 
and, perhaps, do as much as Colonel Pearson and Colonel 
Bailey did under Sir Dietrich Brandis, before skilled men 
like Schlich and Ribentrop were to be had. The experi- 
ence in India also proves that in a dry hot climate forests 
can be protected from fire if we are willing to pay for such 
protection at first. If we do this the people themselves 
will soon learn that it is to their interest to be cautious with 
fire in the neighborhood of forests and they will be eager 
to help extinguish fires when accidentally kindled. Dis- 
patches from the north-west during the past week have 
told that leagues upon leagues of magnificent timber have 
been burned. Of course, no increased yield in the future, 
and, in fact, no certain yield can ever be expected so long 
as such destruction.is possible. Unless we have some far- 
sighted policy like that adopted for Burma with regard to 
forest fires we must abandon all hope of anything like 
practical forest management. 

But it is not our intention to anticipate the lessons so 
clearly set forth in the valuable forest history which Sir 
Dietrich Brandis has furnished. There never was a time 
more appropriate for careful thought on questions of 
this kind than the present, when the Commission ap- 
pointed by our National Academy of Science is studying 
the forests on the public domain for the purpose of recom- 
mending what part of the national forests shall pass into 
private control, how they can be adminstered so as to 
furnish the supplies needed for regions lying adjacent to 
them without decreasing their permanent value, and how 
a continuous, intelligent and honest management of these 
forests can best be secured. The points of practice which 
have been considered most essential in India are, accord- 
to Sir Dietrich : (1) An immediate collection of data as to 
the most useful kinds of timber, their rate of growth, and 
their requirements for the best development. (2) The spar- 
ing use of the timber, with the cutting carefully regulated, 
either by area or by volume. (3) Such a selection of trees 
to be cut as will best maintain the most valuable species. 
(4) Constant effort to increase the proportion of the more 
valuable kinds. (5) A forward-looking plan which secures 
a sustained and, if possible, a steadily increasing yield, 
even if this calls for the sacrifice of a boom at the outset. 
(6) The reservation of as large areas as possible for state 
forests, since it will be easier to give up land hereafter 
needed for cultivation or other purposes than it will be to 
acquire new forest-lands. It ought not to be impracticable 
to frame a system of forest management for this country 
which would contain all the essential features of the plan 
which has proved such a conspicuous success in India. 
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May we not hope that Congress can be induced to take 
such action as will make it possible to put a plan like this 
to the test of actual experiment, and that the people can be 
educated, not only to sustain the national legislature in 
enacting such laws, but to demand their passage and 
enforcement? 


A Wild Garden. 


O form of gardening gives greater and more lasting 
pleasure than that which aims to naturalize wild or 
garden plants in positions where they will appear to be grow- 
ing naturally and without the intervention of the gardener’s 
art. As an illustration of what can be accomplished in this 
way we published some weeks ago a view in Mr. W. 
Bayard Cutting’s garden at Oakdale, on Long Island, 
showing the effects obtained by planting the Japanese Cle- 
matis paniculata by the border of a pond embowered in 
native trees and shrubs, and on page 315 of this issue is a 
view of a wild garden at Auburn, New York, in which 
Mrs. Herbert Wadsworth has succeeded in naturalizing the 
common perennial Larkspur on the border of a small arti- 
ficial pool fed by a natural spring. Although this garden 
was only three years old when Mrs. Wadsworth took the 
photograph which is reproduced in our illustration, the 
Larkspurs have taken a firm hold of the soil and have 
already spread more than twenty feet from the spot where 
the roots were first planted. The native Water-lily dots the 
surface of the pool, and its borders are gay with the flowers 
of the Marsh Marigold, the Blue Lungwort, and of many 
other native spring-flowering plants, and of Asters, Golden- 
rods and Sunflowers in their season ; and from a miry bog 
hole covered with sedges and coarse grasses a charming 
little wild garden has been made. The original cost of 
such a garden, except in intelligence and taste, is small ; 
it costs little to maintain, and with a little care in removing 


a few too vigorous-growing plants every year it will go on 
increasing indefinitely in naturalness and beauty. 


Suburban Homes. 


N Omovement for the improvementof suburban homes which 

does not apply to the conditions prevailing in the aver- 
age American suburb is likely to succeed. That is a defect 
of Mr. R. se page Sturgis’s article, recently discussed in your 
columns, full as itis of valuable suggestions. Even if it applied 
to American conditions it would touch but a fraction of our 
suburban populations. It concerns a more distinctively rural 
life, like that of our quiet country towns. In our suburbs it 
would apply only to the homes of the wealthy or the very 
well-to-do. 

Our suburbs are the overflow of great cities and comprise 
three or four distinct classes of population. First in numbers 
comes the artisan or laboring class, living there for the sake 
of cheaper rents or the possession of theirown homes. Then 
comes another large class, consisting of clerks, bookkeepers 
and upper-grade employees in city establishments. They 
occupy humble but comfortable dwellings. A third class gives 
to the more attractive aspects of suburban life their peculiar 
tone, largely made up of city merchants or tradesmen, or men 
receiving salaries running between $2,000 and $5,000 a year. 
Greater cheapness of living, better air and more elbow-room 
are leading considerations with this class. Fourth may be 
reckoned the men of considerable wealth, whose tastes lead 
them to rural life and who possess the conspicuous country- 
seats to be found in nearly every suburban community. It is 
chiefly to the third class that efforts at improvement must: be 
addressed. If successful here the force of example will be 
likely sooner or later to prevail with the others. 

The average modern suburb is a depressing place. It gives 
little promise of the results which have been predicted for the 
much vaunted ‘suburban movement” as a relief from con- 
gestion and other ills of city life. It promises, instead, to dis- 
tribute those ills over areas so extensive as to make remedial 
measures increasingly difficult. In place of clean pavements 
we have miles of ill-kept streets, muddy or dusty according to 
the weather. Endless rows of cheap wooden structures stand 
grimy with dust, and so absolutely stupid in their expression- 
ess ugliness that it seems as if really intelligent people could 
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not exist in them. These suburbs are the children of cheap 
transit and real-estate speculation. The leading motive in 
their creation is the sale of the greatest number of square feet 
of land for the largest possible price a foot. Large communi- 
ties are thus created overnight, as it were, entirely without 
the proper civic equipments of a modern town. Beautiful rural 
pastures are converted into human deserts. About New York 
and Boston, for example, there are municipalities of this char- 
acter which have not so much as a square foot of public 

round outside of the streets and the land occupied by school- 

uildings. As homes for children the urban slum districts of 
to-day, with their new and beautiful play-grounds and improved 
tenement construction, will soon be preferable to them. Even 
though in these districts the houses may be chiefly owned by 
their occupants, the development of a really homelike life, 
which must necessarily include beauty as a factor, cannot be 
looked for among them. 

It is to the creation of new suburbs, therefore, that we must 
chiefly look for improvement. To this end there would doubt- 
less have to bea radical departure in the size and shape of house- 
lots, the planning of houses, and, perhaps, to a considerable 
extent the laying out of streets. So greata change would make 
the reform one of great difficulty, although it might be too much 
to say that it is impracticable for that reason. The force of 
example has been so potent in other directions that it should 
not be too much to look for eventual success. If a sufficient 
number should once find the change desirable, the power of 
example would in time secure its general adoption. 

What has already been accomplished in the way of subur- 
ban improvement indicates that more radical changes should 
be possible. The lines that have led to the present aspects of 
our better class suburbs are fundamentally wrong in certain 
respects, but, nevertheless, they have developed a great deal 
that is good. The removal of fences from street and boundary 
lines involved the overcoming of a conservatism that was 
rooted deep in our domestic traditions. Yet the aspect of 
openness, of spaciousness thus conferred, possessed a charm 
so greet that the force of example was powerful enough to 
make it general in less than a generation, in spite of the 
manifest objections to this practice. Therefore, a return to the 
best that went with the loss of the old, while retaining also the 
best that was gained with the new, should be possible as soon 
as it can be shown how desirable it is. 

One inestimable thing that has been gained by this trans- 
formation is the spirit of orderliness that characterizes our 
better class suburbs and rural towns. The openness of aspect 
that has been given to suburban grounds necessarily entails 
careful attention. The lawn-mower has, therefore, become 
almost as indispensable as the broom in the suburban house- 
hold. This spirit has been carried so far as to produce a sense 
of bareness in the unrelieved carpets of turf that are altogether 
too common a feature. The rig aor of the florid tapestry 
carpet, so much in favor within, has too commonly set the 
example for the ornamentation of the lawn carpet without, 
with horrific combinations of color and design in the way of 
bedding and foliage plants. But bad example and the lack 
of good example are chiefly responsible for these errors in 
taste, and there is evident in many quarters a gratifying ten- 
dency toward the judicious employment of shrubbery in the 
development of the house-grounds. 

Efforts at reform should directed both toward a consid- 
eration of what can be done under existing conditions and 
what should be done toward the establishment of new condi- 
tions. In addition to the desire for cheaper homes that car- 
ries multitudes to the suburbs, there are also the still more 
important motives of a desire for more agreeable and health- 
ful conditions—purer air and sunshine, rural quiet and pleas- 
anter surroundings in sight of grass, flowers, shrubs and trees. 
These gains are all too frequently but temporary. The ten- 
dency is toward their gradual effacement. The effort should 
be to make them permanent. So far as the more undesirable 
portions of our suburbs are concerned the sooner they are 
entirely urbanized the better. The movement toward urban 
amelioration, as witnessed in the improvement of congested 
districts, may be depended upon for their betterment. For 
the grade above this the outlook seems more hopeful. The 
cost of suburban house-lots will probably always remain so 
large as to make the extent of the average householder’s pos- 
sessions very limited. The problem is how to make the most 
of these conditions. What can be done with the present 
average lot? A frontage of fifty feet and a depth of one hun- 
dred feet is the standard size in many suburbs. A reduction 
in depth and a corresponding increase in width would be 
desirable. While this makes a lot of something less than an 
eighth of an acre, the average suburban lot contains consid- 
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erably less than a tenth of an acre. Comparatively few lots 
average a quarter of an acre, and within ten miles of a great 
city the possession of as much as half an acre fora homestead 
is usually a mark of affluence. Even the most modest of Mr. 
Sturgis’s designs would exceed this limitation. 

One may, to be sure, secure larger homestead areas by 
going farther from the city, where land is cheaper. With the 
remarkable development of quick transit facilities this recourse 
is becoming increasingly practicable. Such outer suburbs are 
usually accommodated by express trains, and in this way a 
place twenty or twenty-five miles from the city is mpes gd as 
near as one from five to ten miles away. It may be said, how- 
ever, that building-land in the remoter places is likewise thus 
given practically the same value as that nearer at hand. Theo- 
retically this is true. But, fortunately, the supply of land is 
still immensely in excess of the demands for dwelling-places. 
With the widening of the circle that limits the suburban zone, 
as measured by the growth of transit facilities, the amount of 
land available for home-building purposes increases in geo- 
metrical ratio. It therefore becomes correspondingly difficult 
to monopolize such lands for the speculative real-estate enter- 
prises that now curse the environs of every large city with 
their hideous huddlings of ramshackle wooden boxes. With 
so much land lying unoccupied on every hand it seems neither 
right nor reasonable that whan thousands eagerly seek homes 
amid the more agreeable rural surroundings they should be 
squeezed into indecent proximity in neighborhoods that pos- 
sess few of the advantages of either town or country. It 
seems likely that the more ideal suburban conditions will be 
established in these outer zones, at present chiefly occupied 
by woods and pastures. But it should be remembered that 
for the advantages of good streets, sewerage, water-supply, 
light, ete., a fairly compact population is required unless the 
cost to the individual is carried beyond the means of the 
average man, These necessities are what should really fix the 
value of building-land, and the size of house-lots should be 
made as large as may possibly be consistent with these con- 
ditions. 

But meanwhile we must make the best of existing condi- 
tions. What is the best that can be done with lots of the 
present average size? The detached dwelling of the closely 
built suburb has few, if any, advantages over the house in the 
city block. There is air on all sides, to be sure, but the sub- 
urban house is apt to be deprived of needed sunshine by the 
close proximity of neighboring dwellings. As usually built 
upon, the land has little use for purposes of household recrea- 
tion, and both outdoors and in, owing to surveillance from 
overlooking windows and from the street, there is less pri- 
vacy than in the city dwelling. 

With a lot of, say, 4,000 square feet the house occupies, as a 
rule, from 1,200 to 1,500 square feet. Some advantage might 
be gained by giving more careful consideration to the ques- 
tions of air and sunlight in planning and placing the house. 
But the huddling system.of detached dwellings is so radically 
defective that no great improvement can be looked for in this 
direction. A very material gain, however, might be made by 
adopting some plan of building in blocks or in semi-detached 
dwellings. Let us take an acre of land, for instance. With 
ten dwellings, this would give 4,356 square feet to each house- 
holder. With 1,500 square feet occupied by each house we 
would have 28,560 square feet left for outdoor space. If the 
ten dwellings were built in a block there would not only be a 
very considerable economy in construction, but, after deduct- 
ing a reasonable space for yard-room, there would remain at 
least half an acre to be used in common for garden and play- 
ground purposes. An average block, bounded by four streets, 
would give a very much larger area for use in common. 

An objection to this plan might come from the difficulty of 
securing — of action among individual owners. For this 
reason it might work better for a tenant than a householding 
system, the rent including the cost of maintaining the open 
space. Under the initiative of some liberal building enterprise, 
however, the plan might be adapted to householding require- 
ments. The maintenance of the open space held in common 
might, for instance, be vested in some trust, or, perhaps, pub- 
lic authority, the cost to be assessed annually upon the indi- 
vidual owners. . Perhaps coéperation to this extent might 
lead to other forms of coéperation, as in a common laundry 
for the block, and possibly a coéperative kitchen. 

The better class suburban street has a certain attractiveness 
in the well-kept lawn spaces in front of the houses, with usually 
a uniformity in the distance of the building-line from the 
street. Asarule, under any form of improvement over exist- 
ing methods, it would probably be desirable to retain this 
space free and unobstructed, for the sake of the pleasing 
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appearance of breadth which it gives to the street. Then, how- 
ever, let the rest of the ground be screened from the public 
eye at the house-line, either by ron ge lattice-work, wall, 
or balustrade, as may seem desirable. In combination with 
a judicious disposition of veranda and terrace space—taking 
care that the former does not exclude needed winter sunshine 
from the house—the better class suburban dwelling may thus 
be provided with charming opportunities for outdoor life with 
practically all the seclusion obtainable within. As for the re- 
quirements of those whose grounds range from half an acre 
upward, these should be carefully studied in each individual 
instance. In the development of the park-like suburban neigh- 
borhoods, which are increasingly in favor for the residences of 
the well-to-do, the services of a landscape-architect are usually 
demanded. In the development of the plan a provision for 
outdoor seclusion in connection with each home site needs 
thoughtful consideration with reference to the design as a 
whole. 


Malden, Mass. Sylvester Baxter. 


Foreign Correspondence. 
London Letter. 


Yucca ELata.—A collection of Arizona species of Yucca 
was obtained for Kew about three years ago, and among 
them was a plant, with a five-foot stem, of Y. elata, which 
is now flowering in the temperate house. It has a scape 
eight feet long, bearing a branched panicle of flowers, 
which are milk-white, very fragrant, about three inches 
across when fully expanded, and are apparently of good 
lasting qualities. The plant is ornamental when not in 
flower, with its head of dark green linear leaves with white 
marginal fibres, and reflexed dark brown persistent dead 
leaves almost hiding the whole of the lower part of the 
stem. Itis one of the handsomest of all the Yuccas, I 
believe. This is the first time this species has flowered in this 
country. It might be called an arborescent Y. angustifolia 
so far as leaf-characters go, but there is a wide difference 
between the two in inflorescence. The latter is hardy at 
Kew, where about fifty examples, almost full size, are a 
feature on a sunny slope in the Bamboo garden.—[See vol. 
ii., p. 569.—Eb. ] 

CLETHRA CANESCENS. —Flowering examples of this shrub 
were exhibited this week by Messrs. J. Veitch & Sons and 
were awarded a first-class certificate. The species is a 
native of Japan, Java, the Philippines, etc., and was intro- 
duced from the first-named country about twenty years 
ago by Messrs. Veitch, with whom it has proved hardy in 
their Coombe-Wood nursery. It formerly bore the name 
of Clethra barbinervis. It has stalked oval or obovate 
leaves three to five inches long, the margins serrate, the tip 
acuminate, the surface hairy and the nerve-pits bearded. 
The flowers are borne on erect slender racemes and they 
are pure white. In general appearance this species is most 
like the North American C. alnifolia, which is one of our 
most useful summer-flowering hardy shrubs. In the green- 
house one of the most attractive shrubs at this period of 
the year is C. arborea, a native of Madeira. It is a hand- 
some evergreen at all times of the year, and when clothed 
with its elegant racemes or compound panicles of white 
Lily-of-the-valley-like flowers in July and August it is 
greatly admired.—([See vol. vi., p. 257.—Eb. ] 

Exuiott1a racEMosA.—Collectors of rare hardy shrubs in 
this country are eagerly inquiring after this plant, of which 
there is a healthy example at Kew, probably the only one in 
Europe. Here, however, all attempts to propagate it have 
failed. I believe that some nurserymen in the United States 
possess this plant, possibly they have succeeded in work- 
ing up a stock of it; if so we would much like to know 
how it is done. Itis stated that this interesting monotypic 
genus is no longer to be found wild in the United States, 
the only locality where it used to be found having been 
swept by fire. The plant has never flowered in England. 
Perhaps some one acquainted with it under cultivation will 
kindly furnish an account of it for publication in Garpgn 
AnD Forest.—[See vol. vii., p. 206.—Epb. ] 

Rosa tavicata.—The Cherokee Rose is not a success in 
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English gardens, failing to flower even where it grows 
freely. Breeders of Roses here look upon this species as a 
likely one to cross with the commoner sorts. Lord Pen- 
zance records his failure to cross itin one year when he 
managed to get a few flowers. The distinct character of 
the foliage ot Rosa levigata would be an additional attrac- 
tion to the Hybrid Perpetuals. 

Dipymocarrus Matayanus.—This is a new introduction of 
Messrs. J. Veitch & Sons, who exhibited plants of it in flower 
this week and obtained for it a first-class certificate. A 
figure of it has also been prepared for publication in Zhe 
Botanical Magazine. The genus, which is closely related 
to Streptocarpus, comprises about seventy species, natives 
of India, Malaya and southern China. Ihave seen a con- 
siderable number of them tried as garden plants, but they 
do not thrive under cultivation here. Apparently, however, 
Didymocarpus Malayanus isan exception. It is not un- 
like the common Streptocarpus in habit, having green ovate 
hairy leaves and erect few-flowered scapes four inches high, 
the flowers nodding, tubular, two inches long and colored 
primrose-yellow. The plant requires stove treatment. No 
doubt Messrs. Veitch will try to cross it with Streptocarpus, 
and possibly with valuable results, the color of the flowers 
being novel. I believe the main difference between Strep- 
tocarpus and Didymocarpus is that in the former the valves 


‘of the fruit are spirally twisted, and in the latter they are 


straight. D. Humboldtianus and D. Griffithii are some- 
times to be met with in cultivation. 

Aprantum Begssonianum.—This is a new seedling or 
hybrid Fern which Mr. James O’Brien, of Harrow, has 
introduced from Trinidad and exhibited before the Royal 
Horticultural Society this week, who awarded it a certifi- 
cate. It is supposed by some to bear indications of a 
hybrid origin from Adiantum tenerum and A. trapeziforme. 
The pinnz are large, thicker in texture, more rounded in 
form and more crowded on the frond than in A. trapezi- 
forme, while in habit the plant is more compact and 
crowded with fronds than either supposed parent. I 
should prefer to look upon it as a sport from A. tenerum, 
from which, in the opinion of Mr. Baker, A. Farleyense, A. 
Lathomi, A. Ghiesbreghtii, A. Victoriz, A. Bansei, A. rhodo- 
phyllum and A. princeps have probably all sprung. What- 
ever its origin or affinity, A. Bessonianum is a distinct Fern 
which is likely to become a favorite with growers of deco- 
rative Ferns. 

ZYGOPETALUM GRANDIFLORUM.—A healthy plant bearing a 
raceme of two flowers of this rare species was shown this 
week by Sir Trevor Lawrence. It is remarkable as being 
the largest-flowered of all the Zygopetalums, and it is 
anomalous in having Huntleya-like flowers and pseudo- 
bulbs.. Reichenbach called it Batemannia grandiflora. It 
was introduced from Colombia by Linden, and first flow- 
ered in this country about thirty years ago. The pseudo- 
bulbs are ovoid, furrowed, each bearing two leaves, which 
arélanceolate and about a foot long. The scape is about 
six inches long and bears from two to five flowers, each 
four inches across; sepals and petals equal, lanceo- 
late, green, with longitudinal brown stripes; lip broad, 
three-lobed, white, with purplish raised lines and a semi- 
circular crest, conspicuously toothed and colored red and 
yellow. The top of the column is white. The plant is 
grown in a moist tropical house at Burford Bridge, where 
Sir Trevor Lawrence has an exceptionally rich collection 
of Zygopetalums, both tropical and temperate. 

Ca.ocyngE SanpEeriana.—Reichenbach first described this 
plant in 1887 from specimens introduced from the Sunda 
Islands and flowered by Messrs. Sander & Co., St. Albans. 
It is one of the most beautiful species of this large genus, 
and when grown as was a specimen exhibited by Messrs. 
Sander & Co. this week its beauty is exceptional. The 
plant under notice bore six pendulous spikes, each carrying 
six or eight flowers, and each flower when flattened out 
measured nearly four inches across, and was colored milk- 
white with a few brown lines and a blotch of yellow on 
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the lip. The pseudo-bulbs in this species are ovoid, about 
three inches long, angled, wrinkled when old. The leaves 
are about a foot long and three inches wide. A cultural 
commendation was awarded to Messrs. Sander for their 
fine production. Coming from the Sunda Islands this spe- 
cies requires tropical treatment. Messrs. Sander & Co. 
grow it along with Phalznopsis. 

Denprospium Macartui#.—One of the rarest and most 
beautiful of all Dendrobiums is this species, which is pecu- 
liar to the forests of Ceylon, from whence it has frequently 
been imported since its first introduction to Kew in 1855. 
No one has yet succeeded in keeping it in health in this 
country longer than two or three years ; consequently, it 
has always been in demand. Collectors do not, as a rule, 
concern themselves over such nice botanical questions as 
the extermination of a plant from the wild flora of a coun- 
try. On the recommendation of the Director of the Botanic 
Gardens at Ceylon the Government of that colony has, 
therefore, issued an order forbidding the collection of this 
and other rare Orchids in the Crown forests without a 
special permit. Sir Trevor Lawrence exhibited this week 
a well-flowered example of it, and it has also flowered 
recently in the tropical Orchid-house at Kew. Plenty of 
heat and moisture from June till November, followed by a 
rest of about two months in an intermediate temperature 
and dry atmosphere, are the conditions most congenial to it. 

London. W. Watson. 


Cultural Department. 


The Herbaceous Border. 


Lychnis Sieboldii—Of the several varieties of Lychnis ful- 
gens the one known as L. Sieboldii is the most distinct on 
account of its pure white flowers. It is a Japanese variety of 
great beauty, growing a foot or eighteen inches high and pro- 
ducing its large flowers throughout summer if grown in suffi- 
ciently moist and rich soil. The petals are broad, slightly 
lobed, the corolla being more compact and rounded than in 
any other vaney The leaves are mostly ovate-oblong, shorter 
and more rounded than those of the species and covered with 
soft downy hairs. This variety is generally propagated by 
means of division, but it will also come true from seeds. It 
grows best in a rich and moist soil and prefers slightly shady 
positions. All varieties of L. fulgens, as well as the species 
itself, may be planted with excellent effect in the outskirts of 
woods or in open shrubberies. 


Linaria alpina—Visitors to the Alps or other European 
mountain regions cannot fail to notice a beautiful tufted plant 
growing in moist crevices of rocks and covered with attractive 
flowers of a deep violet-blue, with a bright golden throat. The 
leaves are linear, or almost terete, nearly an inch long and 
placed four in a whorl around the slender stems. The flow- 
ers, which measure about half an inch in length, are spurred 
and produced in terminal loosely capitate racemes throughout 
the summer. This plant is one of the most desirable and 
effective rock-plants, easy to grow almost anywhere and 
readily increased by means of seeds. If grown in exposed 
and sunny positions it requires an occasional watering to de- 
velop the best qualities. It thrives best in slightly shady 
places in a deep and moist fissure, or where it is protected by 
overhanging rocks or ledges, or close to a waterfall, where the 
air is moist and cool. Under favorable conditions it forms 
quite large tufts, and is then very effective. 


Arnica montana.—From the latter part of June through the 
month of July, when American woods are almost devoid of 
flowers, the Mountain Tobacco, or Arnica, is one of the 
great attractions in all open deciduous woods in northern 
Europe. The flowers are about two inches in diameter, with 
numerous rather narrow ray-florets, of a very beautiful shade 
of yellow, between salmon and orange, abundantly borne on 
slightly leafy scapes eight inches to a foot high, which bear 
one or more flower-heads. The leaves are about six inches 
long, lanceolate, entire and quite smooth. They grow in tufts 
among the grass in high and dry woods, mostly in gravelly or 
sandy soil. The Arnica well deserves to be introduced in 
woods and natural parks. It may also be grown in a rockery 
with good effect. It is propagated by means of division or 
seeds. 


Caccinia glauca.— This is a composite herbaceous plant, 
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growing from one to three feet high. It is of a robust, 
spreading habit, with thick glaucous stems and large glandu- 
lous leaves from three to six inches long, the radical ones 
very variable, but mostly spathulate or tongue-shaped, those 
of the stem elliptic or ovate, with coarse, hairy edges. The 
flowers are of a beautiful azure blue, an inch or more in diam- 
eter, with lanceolate, accuminate petals and a thick, fleshy 
and spiny calyx, collected in loose scorpioid racemes. The 
flowers are most abundant in Juneand July, but the plant 
flowers for a long period. It will grow well in a comparatively 
dry gravelly soil in exposed and sunny positions. The Cac- 
cinia ripens plenty of seeds and may easily be propagated by 
this means. It is a perennial and very hardy. 

Dianthus czsius.—This species, which is popularly known as 
the Cheddar Pink, looks very much in habit like a small Car- 
nation, the leaves being very smooth and glaucous and grow- 
ing in close, dwarf tufts only a few inches high. The flowers 
are deliciously fragrant, of a bright rosy-red color, borne singly 
on slender stems. The Cheddar Pink is very useful for edging 
flower-beds and borders, and is especially attractive in large 
masses in rockeries, or it may be planted in gravelly soil on 
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cuttings in a warm house it grows —— and forms stems 
which are square, with wavy wings, fringed with ciliate hairs 
on the angles. The leaves are of a pleasant light green color, 
three-parted, the divisions toothed; opposite the leaves are 
borne branched tendrils, which have the power of twining or 
clasping anything within reach. These tendrils also possess 
adhesive disks, like those of Ampelopsis, by which they can 
attach themselves to a smooth surface, or they sometimes 
insert the disks in crevices or cracks in the wall or wood- 
work, wedging themselves fast by accessions of cellular tissue. 
They are also interesting from the fact that they produce two 
to four long aerial roots from each of the joints of the stem. 
These are of a reddish color. They are from three to eighteen 
feet long, and would probably have grown longer if the roof 
of the house had been higher. On reaching the ground they 
shrivel at the tip and then produce a branch-root a few inches 
further up, but I only noticed one instance where the root took 
hold of the soil. They form a screen-like festooning which 
reminds one of the Japanese curtains in our houses, As the 
plant finishes its growth for the season and begins to ripen its 
stem a swelling takes place near the tip; this usually extends 


Fig. 42.—Larkspurs in a Wild Garden.—See page 312. 


bare sunny hillsides, a position in which it is generally found 
in a natural state. Like the Carnation, it may be increased by 
means of cuttings or layering, or more slowly by means of 
seeds, which should be sown in rich and porous soil in a cool 
frame and transplanted once or twice the first summer, after 
which it may be planted out permanently. It may be grown 
in any soil not too wet, but it retains its beautiful dwarf and 
compact habit best in poor soil and in open and sunny 


positions. 
New York. MW. Fakes 


Vitis pterophora. 


COUPLE of tubers of this Vitis, often called gongyloides, 

were received at the Botanic Garden of the University of 
Pennsylvania from the Cambridge Botanic Gardens, England. 
This is a very interesting plant to the physiologist as well as a 
suitable climber for the stove-house in summer. The species 
is indigenous to a few districts in Brazil and Peru, where it is 
usually found growing in the forests. Started from tubers or 


through two joints. When fully grown it is oblong, about one 
inch in diameter, and of a dark green color. 

When the stem is thoroughly ripened the tuber falls to the 
ground, and will grow if properly taken care of. Thisis prob- 
ably the means whereby the plant propagates itself in its native 
habitat, and is, no doubt, the method whereby the species is 
preserved over a long period of drought. The tubers are 
tenacious of life, and instances are known of their retaining 
vitality fora year. Neither flowers nor fruit are known. 

The old stem, if cut into pieces of two eyes each and placed 
in a pan of coarse sand, will root in about three weeks. These 
plants should be potted in four-inch pots ina rough loamy soil 
well drained. They need plenty of water and should be 
syringed freely once aday. When the roots have reached the 
side of the pot the plants should be shifted into seven-inch 
pots, in the same kind of soil, and staked up securely. They 
will grow in these pots for the summer if watered freely, but 
would be helped by another shift into ten-inch pots. They 
should be trained along the rafters of the roof, or they will 
climb along wires if left to themselves. The light green foliage 
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will provide desirable shade to the tender subjects beneath. 
It is decidedly a stove-house plant and will stand plenty of 
heat. The species is clean and not subject to any disease nor 
the attacks of any insect, so faras I have noticed—very desir- 
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The Davallias. 


“3s extensive genus of stove and greenhouse Ferns sup- 
plies many beautiful and interesting varieties suited to 
different uses, as they range from a few inches to more than 
three feet in height. They look the best and are most at home 
in the rockery, where they creep and twine over and about the 
rocks; but all of them are more or less suited to pot-culture, 
while quite a number are well adapted for growing in hanging 
baskets or on blocks of cork. They are, generally speaking, 
plants of easy culture. They succeed better in a rather light 
situation than under heavy shading, but should always be pro- 
tected from the direct rays of the sun. Probably the most 
racticable method of propagation is by division. Raising 
rom spores is asomewhat delicate matter with a majority of 
the varieties. Even some of the more robust growers, such 
as Davallia Mooreana, are hard to procure by this method, 
while D. Fijiensis plumosa, though less robust and much finer 
in texture, comes much more readily. All the varieties, how- 
ever, can be easily increased by division. The surest method 
is to procure fair-sized rooted portions of the rhizomes. Noth- 
ing is gained by making the divisions too small, with a view 
to procuring more plants, as the rate of loss is certain to be 
larger, while those that grow take much longer to become 
useful plants. If they once get into a stunted state it is gener- 
ally difficult to bring them into healthy growth again. If 
grown as they ought to be, ina fibrous compost, the divisions 
can generally be removed with part of the compost adherin 
to the roots, and should be potted firmly in small pots half- 
filled with crocks, ina mixture of fibrous peat and sphagnum. 
For the first few days a close shady situation should be pro- 
vided and frequent sprinklings will help to keep them up until 
fresh growth has started. For the next shifts pans are prefer- 
able to pots, as they allow of freer drainage and prevent stag- 
nation, from which Davallias suffer readily. For use in rock- 
work, well-established plants are required and great care must 
be taken that ample drainage is provided in pockets or 
crevices where they are to be placed. The compost for filling 
these pockets may be composed mainly of fibrous loam and 
peat in about equal parts, with a little leaf-mold and rough 
sand. The addition of a few broken pieces of charcoal and 
sandstone is of advantage, as they keep the whole as rough and 
porous as possible. The difference in the height of the many 
varieties provides plants suitable for almost any position in the 
rockery, the larger, of course, being suitable for the background 
and the smaller for the foreground. Watering is an important 
detail in the cultivation of these plants. In the rockery, espe- 
cially, this is often carelessly done, the hose being turned on and 
an indiscriminate drenching given. By using the watering- 
pot moisture can be supplied in more suitable quantity and to 
the plants which need it. Davallias must never be allowed to 
suffer for want of water, but overwatering is equally hurtful. 
The compost named above is equally well suited for potting 


urposes. ay 
if corre N. Y. William Scott, 


Midsummer in the Flower Garden. 


OLLYHOCKS are still in beautiful bloom. We find that 
we can keep up a succession of these flowers by trans- 
planting some of them in May just before the formation of the 
flower-buds. This checks their growth, and it takes some 
time for the plants to become reéstablished. By break- 
ing off the tops of the flower-stalks the flowers are increased 
in size, and sometimes under careful cultivation they will, if so 
treated, throw out branches which later on will be loaded with 
bloom. 

Pardanthus Sinensis has been blooming for a fortnight in a 
group with tall orange and red Lilies, with which it harmonizes 
perfectly. In the same company can be seen the white Snow- 
drop-like bells of Hyacinthus (Galtonia) candicans and some 
large blue Campanula-flowers, and the whole mass makes 
a charming picture against a background of climbing Roses, 
now out of bloom, scrambling over a young Mulberry in the 
wild garden. 

Another showy group for a wild garden is made up of bright 
scarlet Lychnis, deep red Monarda ee and white Achillea, 
the Pearl, which last has the merit of holding its blossoms for 
several weeks. The ground here is carpeted with a little blue 
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Lobelia. Bare spaces of earth are not desirable in the borders, 
and it is necessary to spend some thought on the best selec- 
tion of carpet plants. The most satisfactory plants for this 
purpose are not rampant growers, and they are better if they 
have rather inconspicuous bloom. Such plants as the old- 
fashioned small-flowered sweet Mignonette, Woodruff, annual 
Candytuft, Sweet Alyssum and the dainty little perennial 
Tunica saxifraga are good for this purpose. Portulaca makes 
a fine display on dry soils, but its bright many-colored blos- 
soms do not always blend harmoniously with their sur- 
roundings. 

Tall perennial Phloxes are coming into flower, and, while 
they are all showy plants, should be used by the planter with 
great discrimination. Some of the magenta and solferino 
colored Phloxes are in accord with few other flowers and ought 
to be weeded out wherever they appear. Buta judicious selec- 
tion of the many handsome white, light-colored, bright-eyed 
and carmine varieties make a showy bed, and these plants are 
particularly useful at this time for cut flowers. A mass of these 
is used by us against a background of limestone-rocks, and 


here the effect is good. 
Rose Brake, W. Va. & D. D. 


The Oak-leaved Hydrangea.—Our native Hydrangea querci- 
folia isone of the best of the Hydrangeas, although the large- 
flowered panicled Hydrangea from Japan is mech more often 
seen in American gardens. Our native species resembles in 
its mode of flowering H. paniculata rather than its variety 
grandiflora, having a long thyrsoid panicle which carries on 
spreading branches a few clusters of perfect flowers and large 
sterile flowers at their extremities, which change slowly from 
white toa dull red. The Oak-leaved Hydrangea is a good 
shrub here all the year around, and in autumn its deep plum- 
colored foliage is very attractive. In Georgia and Florida, 
where it is found wild, it reaches a height of fifteen feet and 
becomes almost tree-shaped. Here it is rarely more than four 
feet high, a broad spreading graceful shrub, which flowers 
every year. It is notreliably hardy much north of this latitude, 
but another native, H. radiata, found in the Appalachian region 
of North Carolina and Tennessee, endures even New England 
winters, and it is a striking shrub for the snowy down which 
covers the under side of its leaves. 


The Cornelian Cherry.—Cornus Mas is one of the oldest of 
cultivated Cornels and it is one of the best of exotic Cornels 
for American planting. Our native Dogwoods are all admira- 
ble shrubs or small trees, but none of them are so showy in 
very early spring as the Cornelian Cherry when it is covered 
with compact clusters of little bright yellow flowers disposed 
throughout the entire length of its branches. These flowers 
appear even before those of our native Spicewood, which, 
although it flowers with equal profusion, is not as bright in 
general appearance. The Cornelian Cherry, however, is a 
beautiful plant at the present season also for its mass of clean 
foliage, and later for its bright-colored fruits. Altogether it is 
one of the most satisfactory of small trees for American plant- 


ing which come from central and southern Europe. 
ew Brunswick, N. J. S. 


Correspondence. 
An Old Novelty. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—One of the novelties offered in flower-seeds last sprin 
was Coreopsis Japonica. Those who have sown this seed wi 
be likely to be disappointed when their plants blossom. We 
procured seed from two reliable seedsmen, and expected to 
add another species to our collection of Coreopsis. The 
plants are in bloom now, and prove to be a native species that 
has been grown in gardens for many years, and known as 
Helenium tenuifolium. It is an annual plant, and in Gray’s 
Synoptical Flora of North America is said to grow from 
Arkansas to Mississippi, Florida and Texas, becoming a 
naturalized weed throughout the southern Atlantic states. It 
would be interesting to know if these seeds were collected in 
Japan or if some one has deceived American and European 
seedsmen. We had one package of seeds from a reliable seeds- 
man in England and another from one in Boston. The plants 
from the two packages, which were kept separate, are now in 
bloom, and they are exactly alike. Means should be taken to 
find out where this seed came from originally last spring. A 
way to guard against an evil like this would be to put the 
author’s name after the specific name—that is to say, when a 
person offers a novelty and calls it a new species he ought to 
give his name, and this should be put on every packet of seed 
sent out. Another novelty sent out in seeds last spring is 
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Campanula Japonica. We have seedlings of this plant, but 
they have not blossomed yet. The plants look now much like 
seedlings of Platycodon grandiflorum growing near-by. Were 
these sent out by the same enterprising person who intro- 


duced the so-called Coreopsis Japonica ? 


Botanic Garden, Harvard University. Robert Cameron. 


Notes from Germantown. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—In the flower-border the double-flowered Hemerocallis 
fulva is one of the showiest plants now in bloom. Double 
flowers of this class are not, as a rule, attractive, but these 
flowers last um aad than those of the species and they make a 
much finer display. 

It ought to be moregenerally known that Tritoma uvaria is 
quite hardy here. Some of these plants are now nicely in 
flower and they have been unprotected for two winters past. 

The double-flowered Rudbeckia, called Golden Glow, is 
displaying its first flowers. They are a good clear yellow and 
quite double, and from the number of buds appearing the plants 
promise to make a good display later on. 

Passiflora incarnata is in flower. It lives out-of-doors here 
only when leaves are placed about it in winter to prevent the 
frost from getting to the roots. When we treat our plants in 
this way we are rewarded with an abundance of beautiful 
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California Fruits at Home. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 
Sir,—Nearly all the fruits of California now find their way 


east, and even to England, where they are gradually winning . 


wider markets. Enterprising growers have partially succeeded 
in devising methods of shipment which carry the different 
fruits to the consumer in satisfactory condition. A statement 
of the prices and qualities of these handsome fruits where 
they are grown may interest the eastern reader. Many per- 
sons in selecting southern California as a place of residence 
count the luxuriance, the abundance and the cheapness of its 
fruits as one of the principal inducements, believing that a 
plentiful supply of fresh fruit every day, as an article of diet, 
is healthful and wholesome as well as enjoyable. 

In California, as elsewhere, the larger towns always have 
the greatest variety of fruits in the market, because they draw 
their supplies from all of the smaller places, most of which 
have their specialties. Thechoicest fruit also, and the earliest, 
naturally seeks the largest market. San Francisco, for instance, 
buys fresh figs from Palm Valley, an isolated and torrid nook 
in the mountains adjacent to the Colorado desert, some weeks 
before they appear in the markets five hundred miles nearer 
the place where they are grown. These early figs bring fifty 
cents a pound. In the same city oranges have been offered 
at from eight to ten dollars a box a month in advance of the 
ripening of the crop in southern California. These oranges 
were grown in Salt River valley, Arizona, but the supply is 
very limited. 

The winter supply of fruit is, of course, less than that of the 
summer. Few persons in California eat oranges before the 
first of February, although, nominally, they may be had in any 
month. They are at their prime between the first of March 
and the first of July. The strawberry, in favorable years like 
the two seasons last past, is in market every month. The win- 
ter fruit is usually large and handsome and takes the eye of the 
tourist, but it is not sweet and wholesome until about the first 
of March, when the warmer suns of spring giveit more sugar 
and a better flavor. In April, when strawberries usually sell 
in New York for sixty cents a quart, they retail in southern 
California for eight cents, and the firstcrop is atits best. There 
are three principal crops a year, with short intervals between. 
In the winter, when scarce, they usually sell for twenty or even 
twenty-five cents a box. They are in good flavor from March 
to Christmas and frequently sell as low as four cents. 

The apple is, as everywhere, a principal winter and summer 
fruit. Apples of excellent quality are grown in the higher 
lands, both in the north and the south, but not in sufficient 
quantities to supply the home demand. In the south they first 
appear about the middle of July and are in market until the 
following May. In the fall large quantities are imported from 
Oregonand otherstates. Three cents a pound is considered 
cheap for-good sound fruit, and eight cents is about as high 
as the price goes, apples then being regarded as a luxury for 
the rich. Figs, pears, guavas, grapes, lapanabe persimmons, 
lemons and limes, with imported pineapples and bananas, 
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make up, with the apples and oranges, the bulk of the winter 
display upon the fruit-sellers’ stalls. 

In April the loquat makes its appearance, the earliest fruit 
of the year and one of the least desirable, except as a novelty. 
It is a small, oblong yellow fruit and contains two huge seeds, 
which make up the bulk of the material inside of the tough 
skin. It has an odd, subacid flavor which some people affect 
to enjoy, but it is not a fruit of commercial importance, either 
at home or abroad. Currants come late in May. They are 
not grown to any extent in southern California, and command 
a price which is considered high, rarely selling for less than 
ten cents a pound. Memories of the currant jelly of the east 
bind many housewives to the practice of purchasing them, no 
matter what the price may In June several fruits are 
added to the slowly increasing list. First, we have cherries ; 
the earliest are imported from the north and bring twenty-five 
cents a pound. These are the same brilliant, glossy, highl 
flavored cherries that bring fancy prices in the east. The blac 
varieties are the first, but are soon followed by*the white, red 
and yellow sorts in great profusion. None of them sell, how- 
ever, atless than ten cents a pound. It has been found that 
cherries flourish at the same altitudes and on the same soils 
as apples, and very fine fruit is now being grown in southern 
California in the mountain valleys at an altitude of about three 
thousand feet. Here the Black Tartarian and the Governor 
Wood flourish admirably. In the north this favorite fruit has 
been brought to great perfection and has always repaid its cul- 
tivators most handsomely. After the cherries, in | so come 
apricots, peaches, raspberries, blackberries, dewberries, plums 
and prunes. In July we get the first fresh figs, nectarines, 
pears, melons and grapes, and all these fruits, with the addi- 
tions later of pomegranates and persimmons, last until the 
first of December or even longer. 

The black raspberry is rarely seen in California markets, 
and in many portions of southern California the red raspberry 
is a recent fruit. This, doubtless, is due to the fact that peo- 
ple were too busy at first in the new towns with matters of 
greater importance to pay much attention to small fruits, for 
the red raspberry as grown here is delicious and produces 
profusely. There are many varieties of blackberries and dew- 
berries. These small fruits usually bring fifteen cents a box 
when they first appear and drop quickly to eight or even five. 
California apricots and peaches cannot be had in perfection in 
the east. They must be grown with little or no irrigation and 
fully ripened on the tree to be at their prime. Then they are 
truly delicious. They are very cheap, retailing most of the 
season at two cents a pound, or even less. The luscious and 
varied California grapes are also sold at the same low price as 
apricots and peaches. Fresh figs are also very cheap after 
they have ceased to bea novelty. Favorite varieties of grapes 
in the home market are the Sweetwater, the Muscat and the 
seedless Sultanas of the white sorts; the Rose of Peru, the 
common Mission, the Black Morocco, the Black Hamburg 
and the Cornichon of the darker varieties, and the ever-popu- 
lar Flame Tokay. Some of the highly perfumed eastern sorts 
are grown in California with moderate success. But most of 
these varieties require trellising, and this is a refinement as 
yet beyond the average hurrying Californian. He prefers to 
cut his vines back to the stump every season rather than to 
train and prune them over trellises. 

Bananas are imported from points in Central and South 
America and from the Hawaiian Islands. They usually retail 
at thirty cents a dozen and are in the market practically all the 
year. The red sort is never seen in California. Pineapples 
are brought from Florida in the winter and from the Hawaiian 
Islands in the summer. They are always expensive, selling at 
from fifty cents to a dollar and twenty-five cents each. Pears 
are always cheap in California. The Bartlett is the favorite, 
but Winter Nelis and Seckel are later varieties that find 
ready sale. The huge, ungraceful Pond pear is grown and 
sold asa curiosity and frequently attains a weight of three 
pounds, but is not valued for its flavor. It is useless to enume- 
rate the varieties of plums. This brilliant, showy fruit adds 
greatly to the beauty of the fruit-seller’s display. These fruits 
bear transportation and are familiar to the eastern consumer. 
The common prune when ripe and fresh is delicious and 
sweeter than many of the other plums. Melons are produced 
by the thousands of tons, both north and south. In the smaller 
towns they quickly come down in price to the small sum of 
five to ten cents each, at which they can be bought during four 
or five months. The muskmelons enjoyed in San Francisco 
are among the pleasantest recollections of a residence in that 
city—great, handsome, juicy, highly colored, delicately fla- 
vored fruits, in unequaled variety. I do not think that better 
melons can be raised in any part of the world. 
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The flavor of the nectarine is between that of a peach and 
a plum, and it has, I think, more acid than either of those 
fruits. It is grown more for drying than for consumption 
when fresh. Like the other fruits of its class, it is sold at a 
very low price. Persimmons, pomegranates and pomelos are 
offered for sale, but they are all among the fruits that one has 
to learn to like, and the demand is, therefore, limited. Cali- 
fornians are still shy of the pomelo, which has long been con- 
sidered a door-yard curiosity, and the average buyer hesitates 
at paying from five to ten cents each for these tart, ill-shaped 
monstrosities. Probably they do not yet appreciate this fruit 
at its true value except in a commercial sense. The pome- 
granate makes an attractive table decoration, but the task of 
extracting nutriment from its pretty red seed-cells is a tedious 
ene. The persimmon is a mushy thing, and not in popular 
favor among so many better fruits. The Guava is a perennial 

roducer, but sells best in the autumn; the Strawberry sooty 
in particular, has a very delicate flavor. It is not particularly 
popular as a fresh fruit, being cultivated principally for the 
delicious amber-colored jelly made from it. The cherimoyer, 
or custard-apple, is said to grown in a few localities suc- 
cessfully, but it does not appear in the markets. 

The prices here quoted are the ordinary average retail rates. 
Under unusual conditions they may be higher or lower. It 
will be seen that one need not have a very long purse or take 
the trouble to grow his own fruits in order to enjoy an abun- 
dance of the very best. The customary retail price of oranges 
during the season is from ten to twenty-five cents a dozen, 
except on the stands that cater principally to the tourist trade, 
where the prices are doubled. In the orange-growing dis- 
tricts nearly every door-yard has its trees to grow fruit for 
home use. 3 

California is becoming known for fruits, flowers and fiestas. 
Its flowers are certainly beautiful. Its fiestas, or gala days, are 
more elaborate and more numerous every year, and afford 
innocent entertainment to thousands of residents, both perma- 
nent and temporary ; but its constant succession of varied and 
luscious fruits is a pleasant feature of life in California even 
greater than these others, because it is one which all can 


appreciate. . 
Godiends, Calif. Wm, M. Tisdale. 


The Arrangement of Flowers. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir,—My garden lies in a hidden corner at the foot of a steep 
hill, sheltered among the evergreen Balsams and graceful 
Birches. It is a long terrace, sloping to a short level space, 
and losing itself in the deep woods beyond. It is a wild, old- 
fashioned garden, flowers growing from the top of the steep 
terrace to the bottom, and they seem to fall like a curtain to 
the path at the foot. A flight of stone steps leads from the top 
of the terrace to the flower-beds below. Looking over the 
lovely mass of flowers I wonder how to cut and arrange them 
to their best advantage, and Nature herself answers and 
teaches me. 

In one corner a long row of brilliant carmine perennial 
Peas blooms profusely, and hundreds of buds open to the sun- 
shine every morning. Below them, its branches all about and 
over them, grows the dainty veil-like Baby’s Breath, Gypsophila 
paniculata, Nature seemingly weaving it in and out among 
the Peas to soften the glow of their vivid color. In this way 
I arrange them in the house, using glass vases so as not to take 
away from the delicate effect of the whole. Filling the bowl 
with clear spring water I place the clusters of Baby’s Breath 
first, and then arrange one by one the Peas, until it all looks 
like asmall piece of the garden outside. 

Near the woods, in a dark corner, grow the Pansies, the 
always cool atmosphere keeping the flowers large and rich 
all through the summer. They grow in bunches, and dozens 
of the rich clusters stand up together. Back of them, a little 
way in among the trees, are thick beds of soft, damp moss, 
with here and there a delicate Fern. Growing so near together, 
it strikes me that nothing can be better to bring out the beauty 
of the Pansies than the bed of spongy Moss. Placing a piece 
of it on a long platter or round dish, with the little Ferns fring- 
ing the edge, I saturate it with water, and then stick in one by 
one the Pansies, pushing the stems down into the moss until 
hardly a glimpse of it is to be seen. 

Hundreds of scarlet Poppies grow on the sunny slopes, 
blooming among waving tufts of grass ; next to them are the 
clear yellow fairy-like Iceland Poppies and the bright blue Corn 
Flower. A few field Daisies have found their way into this 
mass of color; one would have blind eyes, indeed, not to per- 
ceive that with these materials could be fashioned a bouquet 
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that would tempt a French woman to put it in her bonnet and 
remind the German of his fatherland. In a tall glass vase scar- 
let Poppies are arranged with waving Grasses, yellow Iceland 
Poppies looking like huge sunny Buttercups, German Corn 
Flowers and field Daisies. The effect is like a little piece of 
foreign lands brought into New England. 

As the season advances the Sunflowers open their great 
smiling heads to the sun ; something must be done with them ; 
they, too, mustdo their duty in decorating the house, but how ? 
They are so large and stiff that it is a hard problem to solve. 
Nature has done it for me; a cluster of Golden-rod, uninvited 
and uncared for, has persistently taken its place among the 
finer flowers. I take the hint, and in a bunch of stiff Sunflow- 
ers mix those graceful, fringing heads, softening down the 
unyielding mass until the whole has become a delight to one’s 
eye, and to memory long after the bunch in reality has faded. 

The lessons in my garden have been many and never-end- 
ing. To lighten up a bunch of dark-colored Pansies with a 
few light yellow ones, or bring out the pink tints of the cinna- 
mon Rose by combining it with the delicate Forget-me-not, 
Nature may have already taught you. Many flowers show off 
their beauty best alone, some in great masses, and some in 
clusters of afew. Every one knows how to arrange them by 
themselves ; these few examples are tocall attention toarrang- 
ing different flowers into happy combinations. The beauty 


. of a flower is often enhanced when it is helping to bring out 


the beauty of other flowers. 


Rangeley, Maine. Dorothy Root. 


The Forest. 


The Burma Teak Forests.—I. 


jt has been suggested by my friends in the United States 

that an account of the first introduction of regular forest 
management, forty years ago, in the Burma Teak forests, 
might be useful to those who desire to see good forest man- 
agement established in North America, and particularly to 
those who are themselves working in this direction and en- 
deavoring to make the forests a source of steadily increasing 
wealth instead of devastating them. Some of the readers of 
this paper may feel an interest in Burma because there it has 
been given to the self-denying labors, to the faith, charity and 
courage of American missionaries, beginning with Adoniram 
Judson, to convert the larger portion of the Karen tribes into 
one Christian nation, rising steadily in morality, in education, 
and in power, and to spread the light of the gospel also 
among Burmans, Chins and Shaus, 

But apart from those who are actually engaged in forest 
work, I am afraid that this paper may not be more interesting 
than my previous communications on forest management in 
Germany. The subject is heavy, and hardly admits of light 
popular treatment. In forest management we cannot do with- 
out facts and figures, and these are not entertaining. Instead 
of dry facts aa figures I would gladly place before the reader 
a picture of the woods in which the Teak-tree grows, in com- 
pany with a great variety of other trees, mostly towering over 
dense Bamboo forests, pleasant and shady in the beginning of 
the dry season, from November to January, when the dew is 
heavy and everything is fresh and green; black and desolate 
in March and April, when everything is dry and parched, 
when the jungle fires have passed over the ground, the trees 
are leafless and the rays of a fierce sun are almost unbearable 
—green again during the rains from May to October, when the 
broad pyramidal flower panicles of the Teak-tree, with small 
white flowers on numberless slender branchlets, make their ap- 
pearance among the large leaves at the ends of the branches. 
It would give me pleasure to describe another class of forest : 
with ground carpeted with a variety of herbs and Ferns, Pteris 
quadriaurita being prominent, while large, bright green funnels 
of Asplenium Nidus nestle between the branches of the Teak- 
tree and hugespecimens of Platycerium Wallichii are attached 
to the trunk, 

More interesting, even to the gardener and botanist, than 
the Teak-producing tracts, would be those where the Teak- 
tree is absent, the extensive gregarious forests of Dipteroray- 
sus tuberculatus, the Eng ben of Burmans, during the hot 
season the branches covered with a profusion of gorgeous 
tree Orchids, while during the rains, between the large leaves 
of the young Eng plants, the ground is carpeted with a wonder- 
ful display of showy and delicate species of Impatiens, all in 
full flower ; or the evergreen forests of Tenasserim, forming a 
dense unbroken mass of foliage from the ground upward to 
a height of 200 feet, the space between the old trees being filled 
with shrubs that thrive in deep shade, and with young growth 
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of the various trees which constitute the forest. These young 
plants grow very slowly, waiting until one of the old giants 
falls, when they push up rapidly toward the light and even- 
tually fill up the gap. Scattered here and there, huge speci- 
mens of Antiaris toxicaria raise their round massive heads 
to a height of 250 feet from the ground. 

What I should like better still would be to invite the reader 
to leave behind the hot forests of Teak and Dipterocarpus 
of the Sitang valley, and to ascend with me the hills east of 
Toungoo, passing through fields and gardens of prosperous 
Christian Karen villagers, among whom, shortly before [came 
to Burma, drunkenness, idleness and deadly feuds were the 
order of the day, and where the work of American mission- 
aries and their faithful Karen assistants have introduced order, 
industry and sobriety. Here the crests and slopes of the 
higher hills are occupied by extensive evergreen forests, 
partly Pinus Khasya, often with an underwood of Cycas 
pectinata ; partly, a great variety of Oaks, Chestnuts, Magnolia 
and other trees, the underwood consisting of species of Rho- 
dodendron and large shrubs of Vaccinium, all in full flower, 
with the curious Fern, Brainea insignis, and tufts here and there 
of large-flowered Cypripedium. 

Such an account of the Burma forests might possibly please 
the readers of GARDEN AND FOREST; but, unfortunately, 
Forestry is not Botany, it is hard and dry business, and more- 
over it is business of a peculiarly difficult and intricate char- 
acter. 

PLANS FORMED. 


In January, 1856, I took charge of the Teak forests of Pegu. 
Teak forests they are called, but the Teak-tree only forms a 
small proportion of the forest. In most cases trees form the 
upper story of the wood, while the lower story consists 
ofa dense mass of Bamboos, from thirty to sixty feethigh. The 
constitution of these forests has of late years been carefully 
examined in a large number of districts, and it has been found 
that the proportion of Teak to other trees, not counting Bam- 
boos, as a rule varies between ten and twenty per cent. 
Taking the Bamboos into account, it may be said that Teak 
hardly ever forms more, and, as a rule, much less than ten 
per cent. of the entire growing stock. A remarkable fact 
should here be noticed. On the island of Java the Teak, there 
called Djati, forms pure forests of considerable extent, in 
which very few other trees are found. In Burma, in Siam 
and in the western peninsula of India, the Teak, unless 
planted, forms pure woods only under exceptional circum- 
stances, here and there, on deep alluvial soil in valleys or in 
the plains. © 

The chief aims, which I had proposed to myself in 1856, 
were threefold: (1) To protectand, as far as possible, to improve 
the forests, to arrange the cuttings so as to keep well within 
the productive powers of the forests and to ensure a perma- 
nent and sustained yield from them. (2) To make the innabit- 
ants of the forests and the people in the vicinity my friends 
and allies. (3) As soon as possible to produce an annual 
surplus revenue, : bi 

The province of Pegu had been annexed to the British 
Indian Empire in December, 1852, in consequence of a war 
which the then King of Burma had provoked. Lord Dalhousie, 
at that time Governor-Géneral of India, was a real statesman. 
Rangoon, the capital of Pegu, had long been known as an im- 
portant place for the export of Teak timber, and Lord Dal- 
housie had determined that this source of wealth should not 
be wasted but should be preserved. I landed in Calcutta in 
December, 1855, and fortunately at once found opportunities 
for obtaining information regarding the state of things in Pegu, 
and for framing a general plan of action. The outlines of this 
plan I had the honor of submitting to His Excellency. Lord 
Dalhousie listened with great attention, and when I had con- 
cluded, he said: ‘ Dr. Brandis, if you succeed in carrying out 
these excellent plans, you will confer a lasting benefit upon 
the people of Pegu. I hope you may succeed, and you will 
have my full support in the matter. I hold it to be the duty 
of the Government of India to preserve the forest resources of 
Pegu and not to allow them to be wasted as the forest re- 
sources of other provinces have been wasted. Unfortunately 
I must leave India soon, but I trust that my successors will 
take the same view as myself of the Pegu forests. Should it, 
however, thus happen that at any time the Government of 
India were not fully alive to the necessity of preserving the 
forest resources of Pegu, I hope that you will remember what 
I have told you.” ; 

Lord Dalhousie left India in March, 1856, and died in 1860. 
Those who may have the patience to follow me ee the 
history of forest management in Pegu will see that had it not 
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been for Lord Dalhousie’s words the whole undertaking would 
most probably have come to nothing. And there was another 
point: Lord Dalhousie had selected the very best man for the 
government of the newly acquired province, Major (after- 
ward Sir Arthur) Phayre. Through the wisdom and deter- 
mination of that great and good man, Pegu was speedily 
converted from one of the most unruly and wild countries 
into a flourishing and well-peopled country. What the popu- 
lation of Pegu was at the time of annexation is not known. In 
1856 it amounted to 700,000, and in 1881 to 2,500,000. 

Under the orders, and with the unchanging cordial support 
of Major Phayre, I gradually put my plans into execution. A 
few days after landing at Rangoon | selected a large area, with 
one and a quarter miles of river frontage, above the town, 
where | established a timber depot for the collection and sale 
of the timber to be brought down from the forests. At that 
time Rangoon was a small place and the land then made over 
to me for forest purposes was of little value; it is worth 
several millions now. 

At annexation the Teak forests had, by proclamation, been 
declared the property of the state, and this was ih accordance 
with established custom, for under the King of Burma Teak 
had been a royalty, all Teak-trees were the property of the 
King, and Teak timber was a monopoly. So far the position 
of the Government was safe on paper. But I knew that some- 
thing more was wanted, and that the most effective plan for 
acquiring full control of the forests would be to keep all oper- 
ations in the forests in my own hands, to bring out the timber 
on Government account, and to sell it at Rangoon by public 
auction. This plan I hoped would enable me to give the in- 
habitants of the forests and the people who had hitherto done 
the work of dragging and floating the timber profitable and 
steady employment, and thus would make them my friends 


and allies. “hare > 
Bonn, Germany. Dietrich Brandis. 


Recent Publications. 


Seventh Annual Report of the Missouri Botanical Garden. 
Published by the Board of Trustees, St. Louis, Missouri. 

The Missouri Botanical Garden now contains 301 named 
species of trees, 561 named species of shrubs and 1,129 
named species of hardy herbaceous perennial plants. The 
herbarium includes nearly 250,000 specimens, being fairly 
representative of the vegetable life of Europe and the 
United States, with many specimens from less accessible 
regions. Ina circular printed last May and reprinted in 
this volume, Dr. Trelease called attention to this material 
for the study of botany, and adds that every facility will 
be given to advanced students who wish to make re- 
searches in botany and the cognate sciences. The her- 
barium is especially rich in certain named groups which 
have been monographed by the late Dr. Engelmann and 
others, and it is supplemented by a large collection of 
woods. The library contains some 8,000 volumes, 10,000 
pamphlets, and this report includes a carefully prepared 
catalogue of the pre-Linnean library which was presented 
to the garden by Dr. E. Lewis Sturtevant, of South Fram- 
ingham, Massachusetts, and consists of nearly 500 selected 
botanical works which were published before the 
time of Linnzus. We are glad to learn that these 
rapidly accumulating facilities invite more _ investi- 
gators every year. It is gratifying also to know that the 
receipts from the magnificent endowment were larger last 
year than ever. Besides the catalogue of the pre-Linnean 
library, this report contains a study of the Juglandacee of 
the United States, by Dr. Trelease, with twenty-five full- 
page plates, a study of the Agaves of the United States, by 
Miss A. Isabel Mulford, with thirty-eight plates, and a 
monograph on the ligulate Wolffias of the United States, 
by C. H. Thompson. Some of the reproductions of photo- 
graphs are excellent examples of what can be done by 
process work. There are many others which show with 
equal clearness that no process can make a good picture 
out of a bad photograph. In works of permanent value, 
therefore, where photography is employed, perfection in 
detail is essential, and this can only be assured when a lens 
of the best quality is used by a skilled operator. 
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Notes. 


At the sale of the second large shipment of Calfornia fruits 
to England this summer better prices were realized last Friday 
than in the previous week. Bartlett rs a from $1.43 
to $1.87 a box, and plums advanced fifty cents a box. 


Well-blanched celery is now coming from New Jersey, 
western New York and Michigan, and costs fifty cents for a 
dozen stalks. Asparagus may still be had at twenty-five cents 
a bunch. The quality of tomatoes offered has improved within 
the past fortnight, and smooth firm specimens of such sorts as 
Acme and Beauty cost fifty cents a half-peck. 


The leaves of one of our Golden-rods, Solidago odora, are 
used in some parts of the country as a substitute for tea. In 
the last number of Meehans’ Monthly it is stated that the plant 
is in very common use by German families of the interior of 
Pennsylvania. | It.is even an article of trade. Men gather the 
leaves in summer-time and peddle them from house to house 
in the winter. 


Lord Penzance last year cut the hips from some of his hybrid 
Sweet-briers rather late in the season, in order that his plants 
might not be exhausted by ripening the fruit. He was sur- 
prised to find that most of these plants bloomed freely a 
second time in late summer and kept flowering until severe 
frost. It is suggested that if the flowers had been cut as soon 
as they faded the autumnal flowering might have been still 
more abundant. 


In former volumes we have called attention to Isotoma 
longiflora, a ——, plant from the West Indies, and belong- 
ing to the Lobelia family. It is quite distinct and showy 
in late summer, bearing snow-white long-tubed flowers more 
than an inch across. In the last number of the Florists’ 
Exchange Mr. Oliver calls attention to the fact that this plant 
blooms at the same time with its relative, our native Cardinal- 
flower, and the two when planted together make a very 
effective combination. Plants will grow abundantly the first 
year if seed is sown early enough. 


It is well known that late Peas often suffer seriously from a 
mildew, Erysiphe communis, a near relative of the powdery 
mildew of the Grape. he disease not only attacks the leaves, 
but the pods, stems and leaf-stalks, so that the entire plant 
seems to be covered. Frequent cultivation mitigates the 
trouble somewhat, but not entirely in hot dry seasons, so that 
it is good practice to sprinkle, or better, to spray the plants 
with a solution of copper sulphate at the rate of one pound to 
500 gallons of water. This prescription is recommended ina 
bulletin of the Michigan Experiment Station. 


The Angelica Tree, or Hercules Club, Aralia spinosa, must 
be seen in the Big Smokies before its beauty can be fully esti- 
mated. There in the rich soil along the streams it often has a 
trunk eight inches in diameter and becomes a tree with wide 
spreading branches and thirty-five feet high. It is just flower- 
ing now in Central Park, and its immense feathery panicles of 
white flowers, with their lilac fragrance, arrest the attention of 
every visitor. It is interesting at every season for its armor 
of large prickles, its broad, graceful decompound leaves often 
a yard across and its enormous panicles of black fruit. 


Refrigerator-cars are indispensable in these days when fruits 
and other perishable products are to be transported to any 
considerable distance, but their use is expensive and ice makes 
much additional weight. Many experiments have, therefore, 
been tried to discover some better and cheaper method of 
carriage tor long distances. In California fruit has been trans- 
ported in tight cars filled with some gas in which the micro- 
scopic germs of decay cannot live. For some reason this 
method has not yet proved practicable. The latest experi- 
ment in this line is a car built of wood and paper with several 
dead-air spaces and a live-air space at the floor-level. The car 
is then filled with sterilized air, or air in which the germs of 
the various ferments have all been killed. This air is pumped 
from the locomotive into the train after having been, heated 
until it is sterilized. Before it gets into the car it passes 
through a coil of pipe surrounded by ice and is thoroughly 
cooled. The air is drawn out by another pump, so that the 
car is kept constantly filled with a fresh supply of sterilized 
air. The inventors have much faith in this project, but it has 
not been tried to such an extent as yet to prove its practical 
value. 

The occurrence in the stomachs and intestines of horses, 
cattle and sheep of balls composed of hair taken into the 
stomach little by little while animals were licking their coats, 
is well known. Balls made up of plant hairs—that is, of the 
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so-called beards or awns of oats, barley or other grain—have 
also been reported. Crimson Clover has long been used in 
Europe as a forage-plant, and nothing appears to have been 
published there regarding its liability to form such accre- 
tions, but a leaflet recently prepared by Professor Coville, of 
the Department of Agriculture, records several instances where 
horses have evidently been killed in this way. The mature 
calyces of Crimson Clover, as well as the stalks, are covered with 
hairs one-eighth of an inch or less in length, and they are stiff 
and barbed. If overripe clover is fed to horses there is dan- 

er that these bristly hairs will accumulate in the stomach and 
intestines in spherical balls, which will increase in size and 
hardhess by addition of the same matter to their surfaces. 
When a ball has reached a sufficient size, whether after a few 
days or several weeks, it closes up the intestines, and after-sev- 
eral hours of intense suffering the animal dies. Since the hairs 
on this plant do not become stiff until it has passed the flow- 
ering stage, it should never be fed to animals after it is fully 
ripe. Of course, the practice of feeding the straw of this clover 
after it has ripened and has been threshed for a crop of seed 
is dangerous. These Clover hair balls are often four inches 
in diameter, with a surface texture like fine, firm felt. 


Raspberries are now quite out of season and currants are 
past their prime. Blackberries are no longer at their best, 
Staten Island and the Hudson River furnishing the bulk of 
supplies, which bring fifteen cents a quart for the choicest. 
Huckleberries, from the Pocono and the Shawangunk Moun- 
tains, are still plentiful, and cost thirteen cents a quartat retail. 
New apples include such varieties as Nyack Pippin, Orange 
Pippin, Sweet Bough, Sour Bough, Astrachan and Duchess of 
Oldenburg. Much of this fruit is immature and small, but 
barrels of large hand-picked specimens sell for $1.25 to $1.75 
in the wholesale markets. Sound showy Willow Twig apples, 
from last year, held over in cold storage, are still occasionall 
seen. These are sold at sixty cents a dozen. Other out-of- 
season fruits are Hart’s Late oranges, from California, and 
grape-fruit from Jamaica. New limes are plentiful and sell for 
seventy-five cents a hundred at retail. Pineapples cost from 
fifteen to fifty cents each. Georgia peaches, which continued 
until the first of August, are now succeeded by Troth, St. John, 
Mountain Rose and Crawford varieties, from Maryland and 
Delaware. With the last Le Conte pears from the south the 
first Keiffers are appearing. Bartletts of good size and color 
are coming from New Jersey, and also such kinds as Catherine, 
Bloodgood, Clapp’s Favorite, Belland Scooter. Concord grapes, 
from Georgia, may now be had, and Niagaras and Delawares 
from North Carolina. The stock of muskmelons from Mary- 
land, Delaware and New Jersey is below the average in quality 
this season. Altogether the finest specimens seen here this 
year are in occasional small shipments_received from Mont- 
real. These large, heavily netted fruits sell for $1.00 apiece. 
Watermelons are becoming less plentiful and are declining in 
quality ; large ones cost fifty cents each. 


All readers of Mrs. Alice Morse Earle’s Customs and Fash- 
ions in Old New England will turn to her article entitled Old 
Time Flower Gardens, in Scribner's Magazine for August, 
with the assurance of finding a trustworthy statement of facts, 
combined with a most pleasant play of fancy. The illustra- 
tions are singularly effective, and they help the text to carry us 
back to the days when Johnny-jump-ups, Flowers-de-]uce and 
Bouncing Bet were to be found every year in the same place 
in the home garden. Perhaps, if we could see some of these 
old gardens reproduced to-day the actual flowers would be 
less fair than those which we see in memory, but there are 
some suggestions from these colonial times which even the 
modern artist in landscape would do well to heed. Fortu- 
nately, the best of the old plants are good plants still, and, per- 
haps, they are more abundantly planted now than they ever 
were. Mrs. Earle makes outa long catalogue of what was to 
be found among the plantings of the Puritans in New Eng- 
land, what the Dutch women cared for in New York, what 
such flower lovers as John Bartram and Edward Shippen 
made abundant near Philadelphia, and what were found in the 
beautiful terraced gardens about Virginian homes. The per- 
sistence of some of the old-time plants is noticed by Mrs. Earle 
as one of their strong traits. And there is poetry as well as 
pathos in her statement that the sites of colonial houses now 
destroyed, and the very trend of the old roads, can be traced 
by the cheerful faces of these staying flowers which have 
escaped from the trim gardens where they were once planted. 
The situation of old Fort Nassau, in Pennsylvania, so long a 
matter of uncertainty, is said to have been definitely deter- 
mined by the familiar garden flowers found growing on one 
of these disputed sites. 
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